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i by three and thirty-men, pledged to recover the||that prelate to take strong measures against him 
H edotant freedom of three SwissCantons, Uri, and at. length he went so far as to declare him 
|| Schwitz and Unterwalden. deposed. This illegal act operated in favor of 

Faith of man in mani; the broad and sure | In the year 1304, Rudolph of Hapsbarg, the|/ Albert, and when the diet ballotted for a new 
principle upon which are based the successful || founder of the imperial House of Austria, died, ‘ruler, he was successful, and won the crown 
efforts to sunder and throw off the chains of des-|| leaving the government in the hands of Albert)so ardently sought for. Adolphus resorted to 
potism ; and jt is the cement which binds togeth-'| his eldest and then only son, until the diet could arms i in defence of his legal rights, and the com. 
erand sustains in unity every political compact Proceed to a new election of Emperor. This) mon freemen to a man flocked to his standard, 
of freemen, If we cast our eyes over the past | ‘election was for some time deferred by the nobles; But the nobles with their vassals were too pow- 
history of the world, and view a particular peo-|| and bishops, during which period Albert exerted) erful, and in the contest Adolphus lost his crown 
ple in their alternate phases of freedom and des-|| every effort to secure to himself the crown. lea his life, 
potism, we shall find by investigation that the. |But he soon became very unpopular with the, Albert was now left free to the dictates of his 
prime cause for these changes lies.in the prepon. | | people because of his proud deportment, and) ambition. He resolved to create a new duke- 
derance of cither confidence or distrust in their |! unfecling and tyrannical disposition. Finding’ dom in Helvetia, and to unite the possessions of 
leaders. When suspicion of the integrity of ru- ! their oppressions increasing during bis pre-tem.-| different members of his family, by obtaining 
lers lights the fires of rebellion, and fans the || pore reign, the Schwitz renewed their solemn| the lands lying between them. “These lands be- 
flame of discord, then it is that the ambitious league, and waited with anxiety for the result!| longed to the free and industrious inhabitants of 
demagogue erects the throne of the despot amid || of the election. It came, and Count Adolphus! Uri, Schwitz and Unterwalden. To his prop. 
the ruins of republicanism. On the other hand, | of Nassau was tle successful candidate. Albert! osition they answered firmly, “Let us alone, we 
where men are true to themselves and their felt this check to his ambition deeply, but wisely, are content.” And they also demanded the ap. 
country, a few may present an invulnerable|| concealed his feelings, determining however to! pointment over thei: district, of a vogt or bailiff, 
phalanx, that can crush the powers of wrong || make a bold push for the crown. to manage public affairs in the place of the in. 
and smaintain for government, by uch fidelity to | He won over to his side the powerful arch-| solent officers of Albert, who, being disappoin. 
Principles, the exalted character of Equity and ||bishop of Mentz and other clergy, members of | ted in his scheme for consolidating his power, 
Equality. Strongly illustrative of this truth \the diet, with some of the nobles. An offence) sent two vogts that they might harrass the peo. 
Was tho league of Rutli, a league entered into || | which Adolphus gave the archbishop, caused! ple. These were Hermann Gesslor of Brau. 


THE LEAGUE OF RUTLI. 


BY B. J. LOSSING, 
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neck, and Berenger of Landenburgh, men of 
tude dispositions, and ready to execute the ar. 
bitrary orders of their master. This they did to 
the fullest extent, and construed them upon the 
broadest ground so as to suit their own base pur- 
poses. 

Gessler’s first act of insult was to build a 
strong fortress at the foot of mount St. Gothard 
whieh he named the Restraint of Uri. This in. 
sult the inhabitants felt deeply, and resolved to 
punish the aggressor. About the same time an 
act of cruelty committed by Berenger, in Unter- 
walden aroused the people of the three cantons 
to a full sense of the degrading despotism under 
which they were suffering. For some slight 
offence of his son, Arnold of Melcthal, an aged 
and quiet citizen,was firied a yoke of oxen. The 
messenger sent by Berengor to Arnold, was as 
insolent as his master, and when the old man 
complained of the injustice of the fine, and his 
inability to pay, the insulting minion replied, “If 
you boors want bread, you can drag the plough 
yourselves.” This insult enraged the younger 
Arnold, and he assaulted the messenger, and in 
the affray cut off one of his fingers. He imme. 
diately fled, knowing his punishment if caught 
would be severe.. But the poor old man was o. 
bliged to bide the wrath of Berenger, in place of 
his son. He was obligated to pay a heavy fine, 
and not content with this unjust exaction the 
monster, Berenger, ordered old Arnold’s eyes 
to be put out! That puncture, says a writer, 


want det.@nto theboart of ev. freeman in 
Switzeriend: sepioe i 
Werner Stanffacher, ani patriot and 
a man of considerable influence, was taunted by 
some of Berenger’s minions, in a manner simi- 
lar to that of Arnold of Melcthal, and he resol- 
ved on taking measures to expel these odious 
vogts. He communicated hisviews to Walter 
Furst and young Arnold of Melcthal, and they 
took a solemn oath for freedom. These three 
chose each ten tricd and confidential friends and 
every night they met in a meadow on the banks 
of lake Uri, near Rutli to consummate their 
plans. On Martinmas eve, the 11th of Nov., 
1307, this little band of patriots, thirty-three in 
number, met for the last time before striking for 
freedom. Among these was the brave William 
Tell, the almost deified hero of Swiss liberty — 
When the hour of midnight arrived, they formed 
a circle upon the greon grass, clasped each oth. 
er’s hands and took a solemn oath by that God 
who fashioned al] men alike, never to desert each 
other, and to devote their whole energies to res. 
toring invaded franchises,but without despoiling 
others of their goods, rights and lives. Ina 
word, like our sires, they pledged their “lives, 
their fortunes and their wecred henor” to their 
country. This4vienih léagne was made in the 
irée and open ‘r, with stars as witnesses, in the 
presence of their Maker. When the first rays 
of dawn lighted the distant peaks of the Alps, 
they again clasped hands, again raised them in 
union toward Fleaven, solemnly repeated the 
oath they had already taken, and then each de. 
parted to his respective home to prepare for the 


mighty struggle. 
The increasing discontents of the people, 
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intimidate the inhabitants. So insolent had 
Gessler become, that he seemed to feel himself 
equal to his imperial master, At Altorfhe erect- 
ed a pole near the gate, and placing his cap 
upon it, ordered every man who should enter the 
gate to bow in homage to it. But there was, 
one man, a noble forester of Uri, whose proud | 
and lofty spirit would not succumb to such petty 
and debasing tyranny as this. That man was 
William Tell. Having occasion to goto Altorf 
he passed through the gate with head erect, and 
to the astonishment of the guards he omitted 
the act of homage. He was iustantly seized, 
and commanded to bow to the cap. The high 
minded Switzer looked first at the cap and then 
to the armed guards around him, and then fold- 
ing his arms and drawing his athletic frame up 
to hig full height said, ‘‘ William Tell is a free 




















citizen of Uri, a faithful subject of Prince Albert 
of Hapsburg: Herman Gessler is no more, but 
hath alittle more power than the forester, be- 
cause of his station. We are, like al] men, equal, 
and William Tell will never bow to Hermann 
Gessler, much less to his hat.” 

This bold defiance greatly enraged Gessler, 
and Tell was hurried to prison. The news of 
his arrest reached his family that night, and the 














anxious wife, guided in her judgment by the | 
benevolent feelings in her own heart, the next 
morning at Gawn sent her little son, a lad of 
ten years, to plead for the life and liberty of his 
father, erroneously supposing that the cherub 
innocence of childhood could awaken a single 
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symy~thetic & in the hard heart of the 
tyran.. At n the child set ut. “7- 


ther, and, instructed by his mother, made the | 
usual obesiauce to the cap of the vogt. The 
moment Gessler learned that the infant was a| 
son of Tell, the base passions of his heart sug. 
gested a new actof cruelty. He ordered Tell 
to be brought gat of prison to make a treaty for 
his life and fiberty. ‘The poor child rushed | 
into the arms of his father, and with all the sim.) 

















plicity of trath and nature, took him by the, 
hand and him to go home, saying | 
‘Mother cried alfnight, and prayed to the Lord | 


to come home without you.” 

A tear mounted to the eye of the forester at 
these words of his child, but a demoniac smile 
played upon the features of the vogt. He told 
Tell that upon one condition, his life should 


vogt, and fixing his keen éyes upon him said 
‘Had I shot my child, the second shaft Was for 
THEE, and be assured I should not have aes 
my mark a second time.” Geésler was almost 
stifled with rage at this avowal. “ Tell,” saiq 
he, “I have promised thee life, but thou shalt 
pass it in a dungeon.” He was immediately 
loaded with irons and put into a boat, to be ta- 
ken across the lake to the fortress of Kussnacht, 
in Schiwtz. During their voyage, a terrible 
storm arose; the billows ran high, and speedy 
destruction seemed to await them. Gegsler 

greatly alarmed, and aware of the knowledge 
which Tell possessed of the geography of the 
adjacent shores, ordered him to be released and 

put in possession of the helm, with the injunc. 
tion to steer direct for Kussnacht. Tell steereg 
as best suited his purpose, and in less than two 
| hours the skiff approached a ledge of rocks, the 
only accessible point for landing which the 
shore presented in that region.* With a deg. 
perate effort he seized his cross-bow and leaped 
on shore, leaving the vessel and its burden to the 
mercy of the waves. ’ 

Gessler.and his crew after beating about the 
lake for some time, finally succeeded in landing, 
| but he escaped death from the billows only to 
| meetitin another form. The insulted and deep. 
|ly injured Tell, had watched with the keenest 

scrutiny, the fate of the skiff, and observing 
| Gessler bending his way toward Kussnacht he 
concealed himself near a marrow defile through 
| which he knew the vogt must pacs. With the 
| same arrow which he declared would not have 








) alecoet ite maark, hed he killed his child, did 


‘ * ~ 


torf with a basket of refreshments for his fa. || Teil now chargé his bow, and witli une “ing 


| aim sont it to the heart of Gessler. This was 
the first decided blow struck by a member of 
the leage, and the achievement nerved the oth- 
ers with triple courage and. desperate determina. 
tion. « 

On New Year's eve, they proceeded to the 
castle of Rotsberg in Nidwalden, in which resi- 
ded a young girl, betrothed to one of the men of 
the league. To her he had confided the seeret, 
| and secured her aid. On a proper signal being 
given she appeared upon one of the walls of the 





for help, and when I came away she told me not | castle, and by a rope which she had prepared, 
| drew her lover up. 


With their united strength, 
all the others were successively drawn up, and 
without diffeulty subdued the garrison and took 
possession of the castle. Every person belong. 
ing to the castle was secured, and this victory 


80 silently and effectively achieved, was for 





be spared. Jt was, that his son should be placed 
at a great distance from him, and an apple be 
put upon his head, and shot at by him, (‘Tell.)— || 
At this sentewe, the cheek of the forester paled, || 
and he resoi¥.” ‘9 die rather than thus endan.| 
ger the life of hits darling. But the boy begged’ 
his father to comply, saying, ‘‘ God will direct | 
your arrow.” This assurance gave him cour. 
age, and with a firm hand he raised his cross bow | 
—in a moment the apple was cleft in twain, and | 

















made the vogts more harsh in their measures. 
Many suspected of sedition, were confined in 


dungeons, and every means weré easorted to, to 











Jife jf he would tell. He advanced towards the 


a shout arose from the multitude as Tell eagerly | 
embraced his child. 
But the brow-of Gessler became dark, as he | 
saw an arrow drop from the folds of Tell’s gar-| 
ment when he stretched out his arms to embrace || 
his son. He at once demanded his intentions in 
concealing that arrow under his cloak. The 


forester hesitated, but Gessler promised him _ 











many hours unknown beyond the walls of the 


fortress, 
Another strong hold was yet to be taken, ere 


lit ‘would be expedient to sound the war-ery 


tirougWOut the cantens. This was tke castleof 
Sarner, occupied by Berenger. Caution effected 


|| a victory in the first case, stratagem gave them 


success in this. The men of the league, with 
other tried friends who had joined them, went 
early on New Year’s morn to the gates of the 
castle and asked entrance as freemen to make 
presents to Berenger. As they were all unarm- 
ed except with staves, they were admitted, 
when they immediately placed pike-heads upon 
their staves, gave a signal whistle that ealled 
in anumerous band from the nei ghboring for- 


fi * This spot is now known by the name of Teli’s Plat- 
orm. 
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est, and after very slight resistance, these brav 
fellows became masters of the castle. The peo- 

le, thus signally triumphant, demolished sevor- 
al other fortresses, and among them Gessler’. 
«Restraint of Uri.” The nobles of the three 
cantons, joined the league of the freemen and 
yassals, and on the following Sunday the lords 
of Uri, Schwitz and Unterwalden took the oath 
which the three and thirty had solemnly vowed 
at Rutli. 

This almost bloodless revolution had a powers 
ful influence upon the future destiny of Switzer- 
land, and laid the foundation of that compact of 
freedom which has withstood the successive 
earthquake shocks of revolutions that for five 
hundred years have repeatedly convulsed Europe 
to its very centre. And toevery Schwitzer the 
name of William Tell is as familiar and dear, as 
is the memory of Washington to us. He left 
behind hima name which grows brighter asthe 
principles of civil liberty is more widely diffused, 
and at Kussnacht near the spot where Gessler 
fell by his hand, piety and patriotism have erec- 


ted the chapel represented in our Engraving. 
Family Magazine. 


SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
AN ORIGINAL COURTSHIP. 





‘Was ever maidenin this manner wooed ? 
Was ever maiden ia this manner won ?? 

‘ But you would surely pay some respects to 
custom 7” 

‘Custom! what’s custom! What, but an ar. 
bitrary set of rules devised by some leading 
fools, and followed by the multitude! Why is 
not one hat as good as another, so that both 
cover the head? Why ig not that Swiss, in his 
half frock, half jerkin, as comfortably clad as 
the fashionable, who minces past him. Follow 
custom indeed! Not I, Mr. Ned. Smith? 

‘Then Master Charles Smith, I shall posi- 
tively be obliged to cut your acquaintance, in 
public, At home in the dark I may acknowl- 
edge you my brother; may even call you so 
while we chat in the twilight—but when the 
lamp is lighted I shall deny you again.” 

There was no need of Master Ned’s setting 





up any distinction between himself and his broth- || 


er. The difference betwen them was marked 
enough to prevent any suspicion that they be- 
longed to the same nation—much less to the 
same family. The one was dressed in the ex- 
treme of the mode, and every article of his ha- 
biliaments bore the impress of marked care in 
the adjustment, and constant attention to pre- 
serve it from any crease, spot or blemish. For 
further particulars, see any tailor’s card—or || 
look in Broadway, at the best dressed man you | 
meet. 

But as for Charles—-who shall undertake to 
describe him? We shall try, but fear the 
graphic description which might be written will || 
not come from our pen. To begin with the 
head and its covering. The hat looked as it|| 
might have looked had it been used to sweep | 
down cobwebs, and was placed upon his head as 
if it had happened there, accidentally. From || 
beneath the brim, elf locks escaped in all direc. || 
tions, as if the Lilliputians had fastened him|| 
down, as they served Gulliver, and he had in 
tising, pulled up the stakes. His coat was al) 
remnant of antiquity—no living tailor would |! 


| 
| 





own to having construsted a garment so much 
a nondescript. The buttons behind had both 
taken leave ; the seams were worn white; and 
the pockets laden with allsorts of trash, banged 
about, like a bladder tied to a dog’s tail. His 
pantaloons denied all acquaintance with his 
boots, and the latter had never moved in the high- 
ly respectable circles frequented by Mr. Day 
and Mr. Martin. 

Such a gait as he shuffled along the streets 
in! His body being carried at an angle of for- 
ty-five degrees with the ground, sent his head 





body that followed it. His boots both down at 
the heel, one run inside, and the other out, made 
him put each foot down as if stepping upon rol- 
| ling stones; and the direction he most affected, 
‘in locomotion, was a variety between the pig’s 
| meanderings and the side march of the crab.— 
His body seemed as a whole, like the Federal 
| Union, each limb being an independent state, 
and proceeding upon its own hook. ‘ Constitu- 
| tional checks” would fetch the recreant mem. 
| bers up, when they had wandared too far astray, 
| from the purpose of the seat of government, but 
|there was a continual nullification og the dic- 
‘tates of his will going on in every joint. In 
short Mr. Charles Smith looked very much 
‘like a man temporarily ‘tied together’ He 
| was just the individual to despise the tyrant 
| dictates of fashion, and to denounce them as 
| fools’ conceits. There were but two horns to 
| the dilemna—he was a fool, or all the rest of 


the world were fools—~and with two sueh propo.: 


| sitions before them, few men would hesitate 
which to choose. ;, 7: 

Charles had made no effort to keep the same 
| path with his brother after the rather discour. 
| teous conversation with which our sketch opens. 
He strolled alone up Broadway—not the ob- 
‘served of all observers, but the observed. of 
'those only, who happened to recognize him.— 


|They however merely passed with a smile, and. 


‘in a moment he was forgotten. There are. too 
many fools in New York, for any one of the 
species to be an object of very particular public 
attention. Universal toleration is the motto— 
and if one chooses to have a way of his own 
he may keep along in it, uninterrupted and 
unquestioned—except when accident mortifies 
him, Such accidents sometimes happened to 
our hero. 

He walked listlessly along, until some object 


er consulted by so independent a gentleman, he 
stopped short to give it a long and satisfactory 
look. What he was staring at we do not know— 
it might have been a pretty woman, for even 
ogres stare at pretty women when they take a 
fancy. Itso happened that a load of coal lay 
where he might have seen it; and it happened 
also that the owner was on the look out for 





| some one to take itin. That job he very po. 
| litely tendered to Mr. Charles, Now Charles 


did not take the charitable tender of employment 
at all in dudgeon. He was rather amused, and 
as he looked alternately at the heap of black 
diamonds, and at the speaker, the latter con- 
tinued his offers, and specified the price he was 
willing to pay. Charles heard a titter, and 
looking up, saw his sister and a female friend, 
stopped by the obstruction on the walk, laugh* 


on in advance, to apologise for the ill looking }) 








attracted his gaze, and appearances being nev-| 








ing immoderately at his predicament, the whole 
circumstances of which they understood at @ 
glance. Atonce he made up to the ladies, and 
at once, between indefinable half fright, and fun, 
they ran away. 

He pursued them, and at each step, it seemed 
that the ungainly man would fall to pieces — 
Fhe girls—scarce knowing why they did s0,— 
began to scream; and just as he was about to 
shout to them toknow what all this meant, he 
ascertained by actual measurement, that his 
inches, spread upon the side walk, extended the 
length of three flag-stones and a fraction. A 
meddlesome foot had been put out to intercept 
him; and jumping up, with bruised knees, and 
fractured suspenders, he turned to the author of 
his calamity to know ‘what he meant by trip- 
ping a gentleman ?” 

‘Gentleman? cried the other, and a shout of 
laughter, in which the assembled crowd joined, 
accompanied the answer—‘ gentleman!” Why 
you infernal soap.lock, what do you mean by ine 
sulting ladies in the street ?” 

Charles fumbled in his pocket and produced 
his card. The mirth of the crowd was now upe 
roarious. They- looked from the bit of paste. 
board to his boots—then at the card again, and 
at hishat. At each glance at the ‘gentlemen’s’ 
appearance in contrast with the formal bit of 
paper held. in one hand, while with the other he 
eustained his indescribeables, the mirth of the 
bystanders broke outanew. Poor Charles eould 
only stare in vacant astonishment—but an ink. 
ling of the cause of the uproar began to come 
over him. At length some one who recognized 
the gentleman in difficulty, called a coach, and 
Charley escaped from his tormentars. They dis 
vided into two parties—one insisting that he was 
the ‘gingerbread man,’ the other that he was a 
low comedian, or.a,‘hender ;’ but such of them 
as happen to meet this true story will recognize 
in its hero the man whom they seriously thought 
of taking to the police as a vagabond. Small 
mortifications Charles met every day and heeded 
not. This was something out of the ordinary. 
It produced an effect apon him—he was thor- 


‘oughly mortified. Hardly had he reached home, 


having first secured the silence of his friend in 
need, when the two young ladies were announ- 
ced, to whose fun. he owed his discomfiture.— 
The ladies had seen a part of the awkward ter. 
mination of their frolic. The sister feared his 
wrath—the other feared something more, for she 
had suspicion of the pure gold which the rough 
ore concealed, and did not care to sink in his es. 
timation. Where apologies are mutually offer. 
ed it is not hard to come to terms. The only 
stipulation he asked was secresy—this,they were 
willing to grant conditionally. The terms they 
imposed were, that he should read books less, 
and people more—and harder than all, that he 
should discard some of his time endeared sloven- 
liness. 

Charles was afraid of those girls. He felt 


‘himself within their power; and they left no 


opportunity unimproved to rally him, in a tone 
and manner which he very well understood, al. 
though it was unintelligible to others. His ref- 
ormation began with his boots, and _a new pair 
supplanted the red and one sided leathers in 
which his feet has so long rejoiced. A neat 
pair of pantaloons were next strapped over them, 
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and his coat which never looked worse than in 
such company, stood the innovation but a little 
while, before it was reformed away. His hat, 
like the decayed blossoms on a growing apple, 
next fell off, and this reformation in essentials 


completed—the outlines drawn—the small ele. 
gancies were soon added to finish the picture-— 
At every stage of his transformation, Charles 
was compelled toseek the roguish Mary, to en- 
jein silence as to: the past. She would never 
move than half promise ; and as Mr, Charles 





HE PHANTOM PORTRAIY. 
This is the original story which Washington 
Irving has dressed up very prettily in the first 
volume of his “‘ Tales of a Traveller? We 
have rarely seen so much effect displayed in so 
short a tale, or so much to arrest aud enchain the 
attention of the reader. ‘The story is thorough- 
ly German, and was related—as here given— 
| by a German scholar to Coleridge. 
‘| “A stranger came recommended to a mer- 
|,¢hant’s house at Lubeck. He was hospitably 























was very sensitive, his visitsto Mary to entreat}| received, but the house being full, he was lodged 


her faithful ward of ji; secret, became Mote tre. 
quent than ever. He dreaded lest his petty tor.| 
mentor should give the-key to his metamorpho- 
818,in answer to the wondering ‘enquiries, what 
could have produced such a change in the toilet 
of the former sloven—now natty Charles 
Smith. 

The temptation really soon became almost too 
strong for Mary’s veracity. She was on the 
point of giving the secret to the winds a thou. 
sand times, and Charlies, in bégging her forbear- 
ance, increased poor Mary's diffictilties. One 
night after he had spent an evening in ec 








at “he house of a friend, where Mary was pres. |/time to time, with the head’ glaring on him:— 
ent—-and he took care to be as continual a spy as||In the : vorning, his host saw by his looks that 
he had s) ¢pt ill, and inquired the cause, which 
was told. 


possible—to be a:'vays a watch upon her lips—~ 
he took his hat of course, when her hat was! 


=t night in an apartment handsomely furnis' ied, 


but not often uscd: 
struck him particularly in the room when left 
alone, till he‘happened to cast nis eyes upon a 
picture, which immediately arrested his atten- 
tion. 
something so uncommon, so ‘frightful and un. 
earthly, in its expression, though by no means 
ugly, that he found himself irresistibly attracted 
to Jook at it. In fact,‘he could not tear him- 
self from the fascination of this portrait, till his 
imagination was filled by it, and his rest broken. 
He retired to bed, dreamed, and awoke from 





The master of the house was much 


h~- dea Tlhow left the door torether, 
MIVUTUL. amvy om: - =e i 


" 
**Mr. Smith, J must expose you” 


“Never, Mary, never--remember your prom. | 


ise, a thousand times repeated.” 
“But I must, to shieldmyself.". 4. 
“To shield yourself!” 


As they passed under a gas, light, Charles 
She blushed scarlet. 


When they were in the dark again, she stam. 


looked under her bonnet. 





mered ; 
,*Yes, to shicld myself.” 
“How ?” 
“Why, stupid! every body is saying we are 
engaged.” 
“Well, then let them say so !” 
* * * « * 


There never was a better dressed man than 
the slovenly Charles Smith, upon that occasion 
to which men and women look forward with pal- 
pitation-—and upon which they look back as a 
dream, till squalling arguments convince them 


that it was no dream but a reality. 


“Where is brother Ned, gone?” inquired 
Charles, as soon as etiquette would permit him 
to speak—-and he felt that he must say some. 


thing, or look foolish, 


“Here !” answered a figure which shuffled in. 
to the room, with Charles’ old boots, and Charles’ 
old coat on, and a basket and shovel on his 


» thoulder—*Any coal to get in ?” 
The jades! 
ter all! 


? 
moon ! Tattler and Dispatch. 


had ¢eome ihto the #emily.in so curious a way, 


jat the same place for two or three successive 


jabout him, that he spoke tohim. The address 


They had not kept his secret, af. 
But bow can a husband quarrel with 
his wife at the very threshold of the honey- 








A servant girl, on leaving her place, was ac- 
costed by her master as to her reason for leaving. 
‘Mistress is so quick tempered that I cannot live 
with her,’ said the girl. ‘Well,’ said the gentle. 
man, ‘you know it is no sooner begun than it is 
over” ‘Yes, sir; and no sooner over than be- 


vexed, and s aid that the picture ought-to have 
bech semoved 3 that it was an oversight, and 
that it always Was removed when the chamber 
was ised, The picture, he said, was indeed 
terribls to every one; but it was so fine, and 


that he could not make up his mind to part with 
it or-te derstroy it. The story of it was this — 
‘My fathe:r,’ said he, ‘was at Hamburgh on bu. 
siness, and while dining at a coffee-house, ho 
observed a young man of aremarkable appear. 
ance enter, seat himself alone in a corner, and 
commence .2 solitary mea). His countenance 
bespoke the extreme of mental distress, and 
every now and then he turned his head quickly 
round, as if he heard something; then shudder, 
grow pale, and go on with his meal after an ef- 
fort as before.’ My father saw this same man 


days, and, at length, became S0 much interested 


was not repulsed, and the stranger seemed to 
find some comfort in the tone of sympathy and 
kindness which my father used. He was an 
Italian, well informed, poor, but not destitute, 
and living economically upon the profits of his 
art as a painter. Their intimacy increascd ; 
and at length the Italian, seeing my father’s 
involuntary emotion at his convulsive turnings || 
and shudderings, which continued as formerly, 
interrupting their conversation from time to 


There was nothing -~- 
| 





ty} 
It was « singie head; but there wets, 
| 





——_ 
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|| many weeks from the night of the m urder, before 


‘ae day, in the crowded street, he heard hi, 
jjname called by a voice familiar to him : he 
|| turned short round, and saw the face of his yic¢ 

tim looking at him with a fixedeye. From that 
moment he had no peace: at all hours, in al] 
places, and amidst all companies, however en. 
gaged he might be, he heard the voice, and 
|could never help looking round, he aways en. 
|countered the same face staring close upon him, 

At last in a mood of desparation, he had fixed 

himself face to face, and eye to eye, and delibe. 

rately drawn the phantam visage as it gla- 

red -upon him; and. this was the picture g0 

drawn. The Italian said he bad struggled 

‘long, but life was a burden which he could now 

Ho longer bear; and -he was resoived, when he 

had jmade money enough to return to Rome, to 

surrender bimsclf to justice, and expiate hig 

‘crime on the eeaffold. He gave the finished 

picture to my father, in return for the kindness 

which he had shown to him.” 
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THORVALDSEN. 

The fame of the sculptor Thorvaldsen, whose 
studio at Rome is visited by admiring strangers 
of all nations, is much cherished by his coyn- 
trymen. His reputation is a familiar topic of 
conversation in Copenhagea, and ia that city 
are found his best works. A receni trayciler 
in Denmark, gives the following account of his 
early life : 

‘‘ His father was originally from Iceland, but 
came ih elirly life to Gopewhagen, where he 
worked as a modeller and carver in the royal 
dockyards. In this capital, accordingly, was 
Bertet (Albert) Thorvaldsen born, in the year 
1770. Though sprung,.as fame asserts—and 
although aware, too, that he was sprung—by 
the mother’s side, from one of the royal Her- 
alds of old, the young Albert did not disdain his 
father’s humble occupation, which he followed 
for a time with perseverance and success, the 
peaceful tenor*of his days fowing undisturbed 
by any incident more romantic than a narrow 
escape from matrimony. It was one of those 
attachments which make an epoch in the lov. 
er’s life, The object of his passion being in the 
humble station of a servant to a respectable 
family in the quarter where he lived, we might 
have expected that, here at least, “‘the course of 
true love” would, for once “run smooth.” Here 


\surely, we might have said, ‘There can be no 


bickerings about settlements—no fear of de. 
scending too low, on the fair one’s part—no 


family feeling to be ‘got over; in short, none 


of those hindrances which, in higher stations, 60 
often keep hands from confirming what hearte 








time, told him his story. He was a native of 
Rome, and had lived in some familiarity with, 
and been much patronized by, a young noble- 
man ; but upon some slight occasion they had 
fallen out, and his patron, besides using many 
reproachful expressions had struck him. The 
painter brooded over the disgrace of the blow. 
He could not challenge the nobleman, on ac- 
count of his rank: he therefore watched for an 
opportunity, and assassinated him. Of course 


gun again.’ 











he fied from his country, and finally had reach. 








ed Hamburgh. He had not, however, passed 


have already vowed! But, alas; obstacles 
arose precisely where they were least to be 
expected ; The mother of the young lady refu- 
sed her sanction—and Thorvalsden was giveD 
to the Arts. 








From the Hartford Courant. 
WASHINGTON LOVED HIS MOTHER. 
Immediately after the organization of the pre- 
sent government, General Washington repaired 


to Fredericksburgh, to pay his humble duty t 
his mother, preparatory to his departure to New 
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York. An affecting scene ensued. The son 
feelingly remarked the ravages which a tor. 
turing disease had made upon the aged frame 
of his mother, and thus addressed her : 

«The people, madam, have been pleased, 
with the most flattering unanimity, to elect me 
tothe chief magistracy of the United States ; 
but before I can assume the functions of that of. 
fice, I have come to bid you an affectionate fare. 
well. So soon as the publie basiness, which 
must necessarily be encountered in arranging a 
new government can be disposed of, : shall has. 
ten to Virginia, and” —— 

Here the matron interrupted him, ‘ You will 
see me no more. My great age, anid “the dis- 
ease that is fast approaching my vitals, warn 
me that I shall not be long in this world. I 
trust in God I am somewhat prepared fora 
better. But go, George, fulfil the high destinies 
which Heaven appears to assign you; go, my 
son, and may that Heaven’s and your mother’s 
blessing be with you always.” 

The President was deeply affected. His 


head rested upon the shoulder of his parent, 


whose arm feebly, yet fondly encireled his neck. 
That brow on which fame bad wreathed the 
purest laurel virtue ever gave to created man, 
relaxed from its lofty bearing. Thatlook which 
could have awed a Roman Senate, in its Fab- 
ian day, was bent in filial tenderness upon the 
time worn features of this venerable matron. 

The great man wept. A thousand recollec- 
tions crowded upon the mind, as memory re- 
tracing scenes long past, carried him back to 
the paternal mansion, and the days of his youth, 
and there the centre of attraction waa his mo. 
ther, whose care, instruction and discipline, had 
prepared him to reach the topmost height of lau- 
dable ambition; yet how were his glories for. 
gotten while he gazed upon her from whom, 
wasted by time and malady, he must soon part 
to meet no more! 

The matron’s predictions were true. The 
disease which had so long preyed upon her 
frame, completed its triumph, and she expired 
at the age of 85, confiding in the promises of 
immortality to the humble believer. 

Remember this story, little children. Wash. 
ington, you know, was a great man, [I shall 
never expect to see any little boy become a great 


roan who does not love his mother. 
ie ee 


—— 








MISCELLANY: 
From Thomas Hood’s Tour up the Rhine. 
A STORM AT SEA. 
To Rebecca Page, at the Woodlands, near Beek. 
man Kent, 

Dear Becxy—Littie did I think I shud ever 
rite you agin! We have all been on eternity’s 
brinx, Such a terrifickle storm ! 

They do say eleving other vessels floundered 
off the Hooks of Holland in the same tempest 
with alltheir cruise. It begun in the arternoon, 
and prevailed all nite,—Such a nite O Gra- 
shus. * * * At such crisisus theres nothin 
like religun and if I repeated my Catkism 
wunce I said it a hundred times over and never 
wunce rite. You may gudge by that of my or. 
tified state, besides ringing my hands till the 
nails was a blew black. Hevin noes wat else 
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I sed for in my agny I kend every partical I) 
\| neighborhood fitted up a room in their respective 


had ever dun,—about John Fulman and all.— 
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Lackly Missus was too much decomposed to at- 
tend to it, but it willbe a Warnin for the rest 
of my days. O Becky its awful work when it 
comes to sich a full unbuzoming and you stand 
before your own eyes stript nakid to the very 
bottom of your sole. Wat seemed the innocent- 
est things turn as black as coles. Even luv- 
vers look arm!ess but they ant when all their 
kississ cum to fly in your face. Makin free with 
trifles is the same, Little did I think wen I give 
away an odd lofe-it would lay so heavy. Then 
to be sure a little of -Missus’stea and sugar 
feams no great matter, partickly if youve a- 
greed to find yure own, but as I no by expe- 
rience every ownce will turn toa pound of led 
in repentin. That wicked caddy Key give me 
menny a turn, and I made a pint as soon as 
the storm abated to chuk it into the botomless 
otion. I do trust Beeky you will foller my ex- 
ample and give up watever goes agin youre 
conshins. If I name the linnin I trust youl ex- 
| use. Charity kiversa multitude of sins--to 
be shure its a charity to give a ragged shirt of 
| masters, provided its nottorn a purpus, which 
is sometimes the case. Pray say the like from 
me to Mister. But I mite as well have towld 
| the ship to soot itself as my Misses. I verrily 
believe, from her wild starin at me she did not 
no whether I talked English or French. At 
last Martha says she we are goin to a wurld 
where there is no sitivations. Wat an idear! 
But our superiors are always shy of our society, 
|as if even hevin abuy was too good for servents. 
Butler up at the Hall, he will take a Miss I no 
—pertickly as I hav drunk unbeknown wine a 
long with him, but wen gure at yuse last pint 
wat is Port in a storm? Won minit yure a 
livin cretur and the next you may be like wickud 
Jonas in the belly of Wales. The only cum- 
fort I had besides Cristianity was to giv Missus 
warnin witch I did over and over between her 
attax. No wagis on earth could reckonsile me 
to asea goin place. af bs 














MARRIAGES IN TIMES OF YORE. 

One of the most notorious of these scandalous 
officials was a manof the name of George Keith, 
a Scotch minister, who, deing in desperate cir. 
cumstances, set up a marriage office in Mayfair, 
and subsequently in the Fleet, and carried on 
the same trade which has since been practised 
in front of the blacksmith’s anvil at Gretna 
Green. This man’s wedding business was so 
extensive and so scandalous, that the Bishop of 
London found it necessary to excommunicate 
him. It has been said of this person and ‘his 
journeyman,’ that one morning during the Whit- 
un holidays, they united a greater number of 
couples than had married at any ten churches 
within the bills of mortality, Keith lived till he 
was 89 years of age, and died in1735. The 
Rev. Dr. Gaynham, another infamous function- 
ary, was familiarly called the Bishop of Hell. 
‘Many of the early Fleet weddings,’ observes 
Mr. Burn, ‘were really performed at the chapel 
of the Fleet; but as the practice extended, it 
was found more convenient to have other places 
within the Rules of the Fleet, (added to which 
the Warden was compelled by Act of Parlia. 
ment not to suffer them,) and, thereupon, many 
of the Fleet parsons and tavern-keepers in the 
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lodgings or houses as a chapel! The parsons 
took the fees, allowing a portion to the plyers, 


&c.; and the tavern-keepers, besides sharing 
in the fees, derived a profit from the sale of li. 
quors which the wedding partydrank. In some 
instances the tavern-keepers kept a parson on 
the establishment at a weekly salary of twenty 
shillings! Most of the parsons near the Fleet 
kept their own registers, in which (as well as in 
their own books) the parsons entered the wed. 
dings.” Some of these scandalous members of 
the highest of all professions were in the habit of 
hanging signs eut of their windows with the 
words, ‘Weddings performed cheap here.’ Keith 
(of whom we have already spoken) seems to 
have been a bare-faced profligate ; but thero is 
something exceedingly affecting in the stings of 
conscience and forlorn compunction of one 
Walter Wyatt, a Fleet parson, in one of whose 
pocket boooks of 1716 are the following secret 
(as he intended them to be) outpourings of re- 
morse : 

‘Give to every man his due, and learn ye way 
of Truth.’—‘This advice cannot be taken by 
those that are concerned in ye Fleet marriages ; 
not so much as ye priest can do ye thing yt is 
just and right there, unless he designs to starve. 
For by lying, bullying and swearing, to extort 
money from ye silly and unwary people, you ad. 
vance your business and gets ye pelf, which al. 
ways wastes like snow in ye sun-shiney day,’ 

‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis. 
dom. The marrying in the Fleet is the begin. 
ning of eternal woe.’—If a elerk or plyer tells 
a lye, you must vouch it to be as true as ye Gom 
pel; and if disputed, you must affirm with an 
oath to ye truth of a downright damnable false. 
hood—Virtus laudatur et elgetr. May God for. 
give me what is past, and give grace to forsake 
sucha wicked place, where truth and virtue 
can’t take place unless you are resolved to 
starve.’ 








THE CONTRADICTORY COUPLE. 

‘I do believe,’ he says, taking the spoon out of 
his glass, and tossing it on the table, ‘that of all 
the obstinate, positive, wrong-headed creatures 
that ever were born, you are the more so, Char. 
lotte.’ ‘Certainly, certainly, have it your own 
way, pray—you see how much I contradict you,’ 
rejoins the lady. ‘Of course you did’nt contra. 
dict me at dinner time—oh no, not you!’ says the 
gentleman. ‘Yes I did,’saysthelady. ‘O,you 
did,’ cries the gentleman ; you admit that? ‘If 
you call that contradiction, I do,’ the lady an. 
swers ; ‘and I say again, Edward, that when 
you are wrong I will contradict you—I am not 
your slave.’ ‘Not my slave! repeats the gentle. 
man bitterly; ‘and you still mean to say that 
in the Blackburns’ new house there are not 
more than fourteen doors, including the door of 
the wine cellar?’ ‘I mean to say,’ retorts the 
lady, beating time with her hair brush on the 
palm of her hand, ‘that in that house there are 
fourteen doors and no more.’ ‘Well then, cries 
the gentleman, rising in despair, and pacing the 
room with rapid strides, ‘By G—, this is enough 
to destroy a man’s intellect and drive him mad 
By and by, the gentleman comes to a little, and 
passing his hand across his forehead, finally re- 
seats himself in his former chair. There is a 
long silence, and this time the lady begins, ‘I 




























































































































tained only by great application and persever- | 
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appealed to Mr. Jenkins, who sat next to me on 
the sofa in the drawing room during tea’ 
‘Morgan, you mean,’ interrupted the gentleman. 
‘Ido not mean anything of the kind, answers 
the lady. ‘Now by all thatis aggravating and 
impossible to bear,’ cries the gentleman, clench- 
ing his hands and looking upwards in agony, ‘she 
is going to insist upon it that Morgan is Jenkins!’ 





‘Do you take me for a perfect fool ” exclaims 
the lady ; ‘do you suppose I don’t know one from ||ing the plough: and another bored a hole in 
the other? Do you suppose that I don’t know || the wainscot of his cottage, that he might steal 
that the man in the blue coat was Mr. Jenkins? |! a glimpse of his neighbor’s light. 


‘Jenkins in a blue coat !’ cries the gentleman in 


a rage, and with a groan; ‘Jenkins ina blue | 
coat ! a man who would suffer death rather than | 


wearanything but brown! ‘Do you dare to 
charge me with telling an untruth ?’ demands 
the lady, bursting into tears. ‘I charge you, 


being a—contradiction, 2 monster of aggrava. 
tion, a—a—a—Jenkins in a blue coat! What 
have Idone that I should be doomed to hear 


such statements - Sketches of Young Couple. 


——s 








AUCTION ELOQUENCE. 


ma’am, retorts the gentleman, starting up, ‘with || needle, and thought she would rub down the 


'| crow-bar till she got itsmall enough. The pa- 





The Ladies’ Companion tells the following | 
among other anecdotes of a well known Auc- } 


tioneer : | 


A piano was up—“Ladies and gentlemen,” || tute of trees—and when on a fine day in spring, 


said he, “I beg your serious attention for a few | 
momets. If you look on the front of the piano 
you will find it to have been made by Osborne— | 


the lamented Osborne. It is seldom that an in- | 


strument of this valued make is offered for sale, 
and 1 therefore expect a brisk competition for 
the one before us. You all know Ofborne’s 
melancholy fate. He killed himself—and [| 
will tell you how it was. He was continually | 
exercising his genius in plans for the improve. | 
ment of his instruments, and one night a glori- 
ous vision flashed upon him all at once, of some- 
thing so unique, so magnificent, that it would | 
be a wonder to the world—yes, sounds were to | 
be produced by this new arrangement, so heav. 
enly in all their melodious softness, that the an. | 
gels in heaven would all throw down their golden | 
harps in disgust, and play upon Osborne's pian. 
os as an accompaniment to their celestial songs ! 
Overcome by the overwhelming enthusiasm of 
the thought, unable to support the ecstacy of 
the idea, he leaped from a third story window, 
and, as you may suppose, made pianos no more ! 

The verdict of the jury should have been— 
‘Died of too much masic! Ah, Mr. ——, I 
am glad to see you! You are one of those who, 
ean delight the soul by the concord of sweet | 
sounds. Now just sit down at this piano, and | 
illustrate a little upon its tone,that its excellence | 
miy be appreciated, and yu will have the de. 
licious satisfaction that you have not spent the | 
day invain! ‘There, isn’t that superb? Now, 
what is bid ?” 
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CHINESE PERSEVERANCE. 
Among the Chinese, eminent learning is at. | 


ance. The first years at schoo] are spent in 
committing the canonical books to memory ; 
another six years are required to supply the stu- 

dents with phrases for a good style ; and an ad- | 
ditional number of years spent in incessant toil | 


|| —it seems like a young and lovely girl deprived 
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{| break of day, the Chinese may be heard chant- 
ing the sacred books, and till Jate at night the 
| same task is continued. Of one man it is re- 
| lated that he tied his hair to a beam of the house, 
| in order to prevent his nodding to slecp. Anoth- 

er, more resolute, was in the habit of driving 
'|an awl into his thigh, when inclined to slumber. 
One poor lad suspended his book to the horns 
|| of his buffalo, that he might learn while follow- 


They tell of one who feared that the task as- 
signed him was too hard, gave up his book in 
despair, and was returning to a manual em- 
ployment, when he saw an old woman rubbing 
a crow-bar on a stone; he asked her the rea- 
|son; she replied that she was just in want of a 





tience of the aged female provoked him to make 
another attempt, and he succeeded in attaining 


to the rank of eminence in the empire. 
Medhurst’s China. 








ORIGIN OF THE TURF BOGS IN IRELAND. 
Formerly Ireland was a vast forest ; so pow- 
erful was the vegetation there, that it was called 
| ‘the Island of Wood.’ ‘It is now almost desti- 





it appears, although bare, full of sap and youth 


‘of herhair. It is not exactly known at what 
time and by what process this great destruction 
was effected. We may, however,be assured that 
it was before the Christian era, and probably at 
a much more distant date. Some attribute it to 
an extraordinary inundation, which uprooted the 
trees, levelled the forests, and buried them in 
the bosom of the earth. Others, whose opin. 
ions are better supported by scientific study, be. 
lieve that the ruin of the forests was the result of 
violent storms. When the lofly trees that cov. 
ered the country were compact and entire, they 
afforded each other mutual support and protec. 
tion against the violence of the tempests; but in 
proportion as man, requiring an open space for 
his house and field, effected clearances here and 
there, the trees near those that have been cut 
down were without support against the fury of 
the hurricane, and fell before blasts that were 
previously powerless ; every ruin occasioned by 
a tempest produced a thousand others, rendered 
more easy as they were multiplied; the work of 
destruction went on, and all the fallen trunks, 


ever any one of our people been convicted or 
even tried for murder, arson, rape, blasphemy 
’ 


adultery, &c.? Does your Correspondent know 
of a single instance where any one of the Isrq- 
elites has abandoned his wife and children and 
left them a charge to the overseers of the poor?” 
The writer then makes an appeal to us of the 
press: “Task you if ever you have received 
an advertisement froin an Israelite announcing 
that his wife had eloped, and cautioning the 
public not to trust the partner of his bosom 








SUNDAY. 
The day in which the religious man settles his 
account with Heaven, and the worldly man'set. 
tles his accounts in his ledger ; in which the 
clergyman prides himself upon his new sermon, 
and his wife upon her new pelisse ; which in oth. 
er Countries is characterized by masses, homilies, 
operas, quadrilles, and fandangoes, and in this by. 
prayer and pleasure, religion and rioting—going 
out without fear of molestation, and being ‘at 
home to single knocks,’ without the dread of their 
being the precursur of a dun or of a bailiff, and 
in which every person out of the pale of public 
life—for it is truly impolite to make any differ. 
ence on a Sunday—finds some variation from 
monotony of existence, and makes up for the fag 
of the last six days, by laying up recollections to 
amuse the tedium of the six ensuing. 








One day a shrewd son of the soil was sent to 
the house of a Yorkshire farmer upon his mas. 
ter’s business, and, as the good old custom goes 
there, he had what is called a hearty drinking set 
before him ; but still one part of the refreshment 
was a puzzle for Luke, being different from any 
thing he had ever seen before—namely, a whole 
Dutch cheese. How to begin to cut it Luke was 
at no small loss to imagine; the master, however, 
popping in just at the moment. Luke, in a tone 
of apparent simplicity, said, ‘It’s very like a foot 
ball this, measter; where am I to cut it?” ‘Out 
it? why,’ exclaimed the farmer, in the midst of a 
hearty crack of laughter, ‘cut it where you like, 
myman.’ ‘Why, then,’ responded Luke, witha 
smile, and putting the cheese under his arm, ‘I'll 
cut it at hoame, if ye please, measter.’ 








A small boy heard a preacher preach a sermon 
from these words: “Ye must be born again,” 
which was frequently repeated during the dis. 
course, ‘The little hearer paid strict attention to 
all that was said, and particularly to the text.— 
After he returned home he became melancholy, 





descending by the natural declivities to lakes and 








the mashy parts of the soil, were stopped on this 
liquid base, where, heaped one above the other, 
year after year, they were mingled together, 
some preserving their natural form, others de. 
composing into vegetable matter, until they for. 
med that spungy combustible substance, some- 
times red and sometimes black,of which the vast 
turf bogs of Ireland are com posed, 








A NOBLE DEFENCE. 

A writer in the Philadelphia Ledger lately 
published a severe article in reference to the 
Jews asa body. One of the Israelites of that 
city replies as follows: ‘Can the author of 
the philippic against the Jews point out any Is- 
raelite who has ever been brought up before a 








and was found weeping bitterly. His father ten. 
derly inquired after the cause of his distress.— 
The boy told him that the preacher had said he 
must be born again. ‘Well, my son replied the 
father, “why do you cry about it ?”—“Oh, sir,” 
says the boy, ‘‘l’m so afraid that next time I'll be 
a gal.” 








Tue Assent Puinosorner at Home.—The 
following anecdote is related of Lessing, the Ger- 
man author, who, in his old age, was subject to 
extraordinary fits of abstraction. On his return 
home one evening, after he had knocked at the 
door, aservant looked out of the window, to s6¢ 
who was there. Not recognising his master, and 
mistaking him for a stranger, he called out. 
“The professor is not at home. “O, very well,” 
replied Lessing; “I will cal! another time; and 








are needed to insure success. Long befvre the 











magistrate and fined for drunkenness? or has 





so saying, he walked composedly away. 
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Lirerary Gosstp,—Theodore S. Fay’s new novel, 
the ‘Countess of Ida,’ will be published abont the first 
of May. It will first be published in England. Coop- 
er’s new work, “The Path Finder,’ will be issued from 
the press of Cary & Lea, Philadelphia, in the course of 
the next month, 

Spark’s ‘Life of Washington’ has been translated into 
German by a lady named Tisck, daughter of the cele- 
brated author of that name, at Dresden, and is publish- 
ed by Brockhaus of Leipsic, It is said to have created 
a great sensation among the literati of that country. 

The ‘Life, Correspondence, and Literary Remains of 
Sir Philip Francis, edited by his grandson, H, R. Fran- 
cis, will soon be issued from the London press. It is 
said that this work will effectually and forever set at 
rest the question as to the authorship of ‘Junius.’ Sir 
Philip, during his life, was often accused of the author- 
ship of those admirable political letters : and now,what 
has always been conjectured, will be reduced to cer- 
tainty,—the author of Junius’ Letters was Sir Philip 
Francis. 

A new work on Ceylon, by Major Forbes of the 
Scotch Highlanders, will be published in London during 

the present month. Maj. Forbes was a resident of 
Ceylon eleven years, and has collected a great mass 
of information relative to the natural history, geogra- 
phy, laws and religion of that country. 

Arare treat is im reserve for the novel readers, for 
soon after the arrival of the next packet the following 
new English works of fiction will be thrown off from 
the press of Harpers, and others: ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ 
by Horace Smith ; a Romance by the author of Rat- 
lin the Reefer ; ‘Lady Jane Grey,’ by the author of 
‘Fair Rosamond’; ‘Lights and Shades of Military 
Life,’ by Sir Chas. Napier; ‘Cousin Geoffrey and the 
Old Bachelor,’ by Theodore Hook ; ‘The Sauey Jack,’ 
by Lieut. Peake ; Fitzwiggins the English Adventurer, 
a King of Engligh Gil Blas ; the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’; 
‘English Wife and Foreign Husband,’ by Mrs, Tro!- 
loppe ; &c, &e, 

Tho Essays, Letters from abroad, Translations and 
Fragments, of the late Percey Bysshe Shelley, have 
been recently collated by his widow and published in 
London, This work has been long and anxiously ex- 
pected by the public, and even now it is incomplete, 
as all of his works are not comprised in this edition, 
Shelley was an intimate friend of Byron, and was in 
every sense of the word a true poet. In hig prose 
sketches the brilliancy of his imagination frequently 
gleams forth in poetic beauty, Speaking of Dante,the 
Florentine poet, he says, ‘The poetry of Dante may be 
considered as the bridge thrown over the stream of 
time, which unites the modern with the ancient world,’ 








A POWERFUL APPEAL.—A few evenings siace we 
heard a clergyman earnestly entreating his hearers to 
forsake sin and embrace the doctrines of the Gospel. 
The burden of his discourse was, ‘To-day if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts.’ Having for 
some time urged the necessity of immediate action, he 
said, ‘And do you ask me whyI urge you to make 
your peace with your Maker to-day ?? He paused for 
& moment, and then in an impressive tone of voice 
answered,‘J'o-morrow you may go on board of the 
Lexington 





New Derrinrrtows.—Popular Poetry. The re- 
corded day-dreams of brainless pedants. 

Music. A cross young ’un squalling at midnight, 

Animal Magnetism, Courting a pretty girl. 

Humbugs. One half of the civilized people. 

Humbugzged. The other half. 

Religion. A dress much admired, much talked of, 
but too little worn. 

Bad Punctuation. Trying to put a stop to a wo- 
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Sounp Docrarine,s—Sam Slick says he would rath- 
er break a yoke of steers any day, than to try to make 
up a quarrel between two women when they get their 
dander up. 








To Corresrponpents.—J,. T. KE. N.’s ‘ Epithala- 
mium’ is hardly chaste enough for our columns, Send 
it to the ‘Polyanthus’ or ‘Microscope,’ if you desire 
such immortality. 

‘Billy Doolittle’ might do much if he would let rhy- 
ming alone, study grammar, learn to spell well, and 
write legibly. Because Byron was a miserable cali- 
graphist, is no reason why poetic aspirants should neg- 
lect the art. But poetry like the following, connected 
with bad writing, is a little too bad :-— 

There is too eyes of Lovely hew 

Which does the flame of love Inspire— 


Them eyes they does belong To you 
My deerest gurl—my sweete Marier 


And often when I go to slee 
I dream of them delightful ours 
When Ian youdid use to peep 
From out The hawthurn of your Bowers, 
I often dream of times gone by 
When we down by that pond of water 
Did sit, where stars shined out in their sky, 
And stayed much longer than we orter 


Are that enough, Billy? 











in the last No. have been received: 
For the Casket 


Messrs Editors: The following solution of the 
enigma in the Casket of the 7th inst. was hand- 
ed me by my sister. Should it be the first re. 
ceived, please insert it. J. W.D. 

9 234516 1217910117, Poughkeepsie ; 
a town in New-York. 

25 11 2, Ohio; oneof the United States. 

318 1113 14, Utica ; a flourishing city, 

4 14 10, Gas; a transparent substance. 


Old Testament. 
16 11188, Kite; the name of a bird. 
121410 18, East; one of the cardinal points, 


a tomb-stone. 
9 218 14 1515 14, Potassa; the scientific 
name of potash. 


star. 

11 218 14, Iota; one of the letters ef the 
Greek alphabet. 

7185 11 13 15, Ethics; a system of moral 
principles. 

13 1410 16 12.18, Casket; a repository for 
jewels. 
1411315, Apus; a southern Constellation. 
15923107, Spouse ; a married person. 
67 4, Keg; a small barrel. 
17 4 21811 1518, Egotist; a disagreeable 
companion. 
18 2 2185, Tooth ; a member of the body. 
12345678910111213 1415 1617 18, 


to every family in the United States. 
Tawners, N.Y. E. A. D. 
For the Casket. 
Messrs. Editors: I send you the solution of 
the enigma which appeared in the last Casket 














man’s tongue when her ‘dander is up.’ 


over the signature of ‘R. D.,’ and likewise an. 
other of similar character, for which I request 
a solution by one of your many readers, 

Povcnkeersie Casket. Solutions,—Pough. 
keepsie, Ohio, Utica, Gas, Hosea, Kite, East, 
Epitaph, Potassa, Scheat, Iota, Ethics, Casket, 
Apus, Spouse, Keg, Egotist, Tooth. 





The follow answers among others to the Enigma || 


521517 14, Hosea; one of the dooks of the | 


17 1 111814 95, Epitaph ; an inscription on || 


15 13 5 1214 18, Scheat; the name of a fixed || 





ENIGMA, 
My whole is composed of 16 letters. 


My 1148 16, is a man not reigning in repub. 
lican governments. 

My 14348 §12 13, is what all the human 
race are subject to. 

My 3 11 11 8, is an aquatic bird, 

My 411145911 8, is one of the cities of 
Europe. 

My 5 14 12 5 3, is a kind of acid. 

My 658 15513 14, isa town in Siberia. 

My 710174 14, is a substance which fer. 
‘ments with aeids. 
My 15 11 13 14, is a part of the face. 
My 9 11 15, is a Spanish title for a gentleman. 





| My 41113 12 28 16, is the name of a well 


known wood engraver. 

| My 11 82 11 15, is an odoriferous plant. 

| My 12589, is a medicinal plant. 

| My13 107145, is aweaver’s reed. 

| My21191485, is a mineral substance. 

| My 8 14 10 5, is a celebrated river im/A frica. 

| My 161199513 12, is a female divinity. 

| My whole is a well known firm in our village. 
A. J. K. 








Sahota = es oAsxer. 

| John Caughey, Newbur as. P. rap, Cortland He t- 
land co.—Calvin Harrington, Thom K. Uarrington, arm- 
ington, Ontario co.—S. W. Alger, Hackensack, agent fe 
Dutchess and Orange cos.—Jotin L. Dusinberry, Samuel B. 
Wait, travelling agents. ; 


———— 








THE KNOT. 


MARRIED, 

In New York, on Thareday evening, March 12th, by 
the Rev. Mr. Marcellus, Mr. Samvuz. 8. Traver, of 
Hyde Park, to Miss ALeTmes Seixrac, of the former 


| place. 
| On the 28th ult., by Daniel Hebard, Esq., Mr. JACOB 
| C. FERGUSON, to Miss HARRIET BARTON, 
| On the l6th inst., by Martin W. Collins, » Mr. 
| Ricnuarp Downie, of LaGrauge, to Miss ANN Ww, 
| of the former place. 
In the town of Rhinebeck, on Thursday evening, the 
| 27th ult., by the Rev. A. T. Geissenhainer, Mr. Danrer 
Putz, of ge Columbia Co., to Miss Lucinda, 
daughter of Mr. David M. tage fthe former place. 
On the 5th inst., by the Rey. P. Roberts, Jr., Mr. Caras, 
Petts, to Miss Purss Lawrence, all of Pleasant Val- 
ley, Dutchess county, 














THE KNELI« 


DIED 
| On Monday evening last, at the residence of Mr. 
| Wing Martin, in the town of Dover, Samver W. Ki.- 
| LEY, of this village, in the 71st year of his age. He left 











Poucukeersiz Casket, which would be valuable | 





| 
| 








here on Thursday last for a visit to Dover, suffered an 
| apoplectic attack on Sunday, and died on Monday eve- 


| ning. 
In this village, on Monday last, Mr. James Vassar . 
in the 80th year of his age. He was one of the vener- 
| able patriarchs of this community, having been settled 
| here for nearly half a century. 
| _Inthis village, on the 6th inst., of consumption, Mrs. 
| Mary, wife of James Freer, and daughter of Mr. 8te- 
| phen Armstrong, in the 24th year of her age. 
| At Fishkill Landing, on Thursday, the lth inst., Mr. 
Rosert Bet. 
At Pine Plains, on the 4th inst., Mrs. Exmassra Toms 
| consort of Mr. Benjamin Toms, aged 54 years, from an 
| attaek of the apoplexy, which terminated ip the death 
| of this excellent woman in the short space of 24 hours. 
On the 1th instant, at his residence in the town of 
| Washington, with apoplexy, after &n illness of about 22 
| hours, Benzamin Haiaar, in the 68th year of his age.— 
| In his death the wife has lost ‘an affectionate husband 
the offspring a tender father, and other relations and 
| acquaintances’ a kind friend. ~“ Boast not thyself of 
_ to-morrow for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
| forth.” Com. 
} In the village of Pine Plains, on the 29th ult , Samus. 
| Merwin, infant son of Electus B. Chamberlain, aged 10 
| months. 
Why, why so hasty little stranger, 
| To flee from earth away, 
| 
| 


Think you, this was a world of danger, 
And did you dare not stay? 
In the town of La Grange, on the 2d inst., after _a lin- 
gering illness, Peter VervaLEn, son of John G. Verva- 
' len, in the 2lst year of his age. 
Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee—but thou are not of those, 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey. 
Leaves have their times to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Oh! death. pb. 
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THE BOQUET: 








THE LADDER OF LOVE: 
OR, BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE. 
Admiration, 
While Charming Chic leads the gay quadrille, 
What new sensations Damon’s bosom fill ! 
An introduction gain’d, the youth advance:, 
And hopes she’s disengaged the two next dances, 
Filirtation., 
The hope obtain’d, they tread the mazy round; 
At length fatigued, a seat’s convenient found : 
Damon assiduous plies the glittering fan, 
And proves himself a very nice young man, 
Approbation, 
With favoring smile the fair one hears his prattle, 
Bips lemonade, and vows he’s quite a rattle: 
Then as new raptures rise in ev’ry glance, 
Exclaims, ‘I think we'd better join the dance,’ 
Declaration, 
Next morn he calls, (the custom’s very old, ) 
To hope the lady has not taken cold : 
Vows she charming looks in dishabille, 
And tells what pangs his stricken bosom fill, 
Hesitation, 
While secret joy her soft confusion veils, 
Miss gently checks her swain’s rormantic tales : 
*This eure, Mama will think such rapture wild— 
She knows not how to act—she’s quite a child |’ 
Agitation, 
With sighs and vows persists the wounded swain, 
Regs she'll recall those words, and think again, 
Fearful of frowns, or veto from Mama, 
The soft’ning nymph refers him to Papa, 
Acceptation, 
Papa consents—the cake and bridal rng— 
Sure adjuncts they !—assist my muse to sing ; 
But no: in vaia their raptures to expross, 
Whose lips to lips in am’rous contact press, 
Solemnization, 
At church arriv’d—on some unlucky day ! 
Poor Chia fa~a-lters out the word obey : 
Thus of Love's Ladder gain'd the topmost place, 
The dowaword course the sorrowing muse must trace 
Possession. 
The honey-moon and raptures fled together : 
Behold a rural walk in dirty weather— 
The path is slippery, but in vain the dame 
Sues for that aid which once unask’d-for came. 
Rumination, 
An evening tete-a tete you next shall sce ; 
No friendly chat succeeds departed tea ; 
Blue burn the candles, and Madame looks blus, 
And reminatidn serves them but to rue. 
Alteration. 
No more in social walk the morn employs, 
A thrice-read novel constitutes her joys ; 
While he, poor soul, condemned alone to saunter, 
Dones with some friend, and empties his decanter. 
Irritation, 
Returned at midnight, endless queries wait him, 
And she who loved so late appears to hate him : 
From ‘trifles light as air’ the quarrel swells— 
The busband bullies, and the wife rebels, 
Dispwtation. 
Fierce and more fierce the wordy contest grows ; 
Taunts, gibes and sneers, and every thing but blows: 
Each to a separate room in rage retires, 
Whence sleep is banish’d by vexatious fires, 
Desperation, 
Breakfast renews the follies of my fable, 
She spoils the tea and he upsets the table : 
All patience lost, no power can peace impart ; 
In one thing only they agree—to part, 


Loud she proclaims the thousands she hes brought him; 
He, cool retorts, ‘ twas only those that caught him ;’ 
‘The world shall know your conduet, brute,’ she cries 
‘Sooner the better, sweet,’ her spouse replies. 





| 
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1 
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| Resolved on parting, 
| Dead are Love's roses, wither’d all his myrtles ; 

| Such are the ups and downs of Love’s short story— 
| ‘For better or for worse ;’ ’tis death or glory! 








Separation, 
see these quandum turtles ; 





THE MIDNIGCGIYT REVIEW. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
At midnight from his grave, 
The drummer woke and rose, 
And beating loud the drum, 
Forth on his round he goes. 


Stirred by his fleshless arms, 
The drumsticks partly fall, 

He beats the loud retreat, 
Reveille, and roll call. 


So strangely rolls that d:um, 
So deep its echoes round, 

Old soldiers in their graves 
To life start at the souod, 


+ 

Both in the farthest north, 
Stiff in the ice that lay, 

And who, too warm, repose 
Beneath the Italian clay, 


Below the mud of Nile, 

And ’neath Arabian sand, 
Their burial place they quit, 
’ And soon to orms they stand. 


And at midnight from his grave; 
The trumpeter arose ; 

And, mounted on his horse, 
A loud shrill blast he blows, 


On airy coursers then 
The cavalry are seen— 
Old squadrons erst renown d, 
Gory and gash’dI ween, 


Beneath the casque their blanched sculls 
Smile grim, and proud their air, 

As in their bony hands 
Their long sha: p swords theg bear. 


And at midnight from his tomb; 
The chief awoke and rose; 

And, followed by his staff, 
With slow steps on he goes. 


A little hat he wears, 

A coat quite plain has he, 
A little sword, for arms, 

At his lefi side hangs free. 


O’er the vast plain, the moon 
A paly lustre threw, 

The man with the little bat 
The troops goes to review. 


The ranks present their arms, 
Deep roll the drums the while, 

Recovering then, the troops 
Before their chief defile. 


Captains and generals, round 
In circle form’d, appear ; 
The chief, to the first, a word 
Then whispers in his ear. 


The word goes round the ranks, 
Resounds along the’Seine ; 
The word they give is— France, 
The answer— St. Helene. 


'Tis there, at midnight hour, 

The grand review they say, 
Is by dead Cesar held, 

In the Champ-Elysee. 

etal 
NOW-A-DAYS. 

Alas ! how every thing is changed 
Since I was sweet sixteen, 
When all the girls wore homespun frocks, 
And aprons nice and clean; 
With bonnets made of braided straw, 
That tied beneath the chin, 











And shawis laid neatly on the beck, 
And fastened with a pin, 


But now-a-days the ladies wear 

French yloves and Leghorn hats, 

That take up half a yard of sky 

In brick-hod shape of flats, 

And gowns although they fall as low 

As such things ought to fall, 

They’ve waists that you might break m two, 
They are so very small, 


I recollect the time when I 

Rode father’s horse to mill, 

Across the meadows, rock and field, 

And up and down the hill; 
| And when onr folks were out at work, 
As true as I'm a sinner, 
} 
i 
} 





I jumped upon a horse’s back, 
And carried them their dinner, 


Dear me ! young ladies now-a-days 
Would almost faint away, 

To think of riding all alone 

In wagon, cheise, or sleigh ; 

And as for giving Pa his meal, 

Or helping Ma to bake, 

O no—’twould spoil their little hands, 
Though they sometimes make cake, 
| 

} 

} 


When wiuter came, the maiden’s he art 
Began to beat an flutter ; 

Each beau would take his sweethea:t out 
Sleigh-riding in a cutter; 

Or if the storm was bleak and cold, 

The girls and beaus together 

Would meet, and have most glorious fun, 
And never mind the weather. 


But now indeed.it grieves me much 
The circumstance to mention ; 
However kind a young man’s heart, 
And honest his intention, 

He ne'er can ask-the girls to ride, 
But such a war is waged! 

And if he sees her once a week, 
Why surely they’re ‘engaged,’ 

I neverthought that I shhuld try 

| My hand at making rhymes, 

But ’tis the way to reprobate 

The present evil times. 

For should I preach morality 

In common sober prose, 

They'd say "twas older than the hil!s, 
Or else turn up their nose, 








RETR 
TRE TWIN SISTERS, 
| Thrice beautiful—sweet pair! either, apart, 
| Might win a monarch’s undivided heart ; 
| But, would a lover to the one be true, 
O, never let him gaze upon the two ! 
| For having once beheld the twain together, 
| His heart must beat for both—or fix on neither. 





Could this but teach her placid brow to frown, 

| Or that her eyes to look unlike her own ; 

Had some sweet discord marr’d their mutual grace; 
! Had manners varied, though siill like in face ; 

| Had any change but mark’d a single feature, 
E’en for the worse—it had been kind of nature. 


| But like two rays of one celestial flame ; 

| Two virgin roses, leaf for leaf the same ; 

‘Two snow-white doves; two chords of equal tone ; 
| They beam, they blush—look—breathe in unison! 

| As nature had design’d their equal beauty, 

To place men’s hearts in strife—’twixt love and duty. 
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